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of statement and the purity of diction were all
there, and men began to realize that one destined
to great achievements had entered the field of
American politics.

This was very apparent when Mr. Webster came
back to Washington for the extra session called in
September, 1814. Although he had made previ-
ously but two set speeches, and had taken compar-
atively little part in every-day debate, he was now
acknowledged, after his few months of service, to
be one of the foremost men in the House, and the
strongest leader in his party. He differed some-
what at this time from the prevailing sentiment of
the Federalists in New England, for the guiding
principle of his life, his love of nationality, over-
rode all other influences. He discountenanced the
measures which led to the Hartford Convention,
and he helped to keep New Hampshire out of that
movement; but it is an entire mistake to represent
him as an independent Federalist at this period.
The days of Mr. Webster's independent politics
came later, when the Federalists had ceased to
exist as a party and when no new ties had been
formed. In the winter of 1814 and 1815, although,
like many of the moderate Federalists, he disap-
proved of the separatist movement in New Eng-
land, on all other party questions he acted con-
sistently with the straitest of the sect. Sensibly
enough, he did not consider the convention at
Hartford, although he had nothing to do with